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thick, causes an unwieldy swelling in the back. Over-
casting is unsatisfactory, especially for small books, as
some of the back margin is taken up, and if the paper is
stiff there is a tendency for the leaves to turn over in
chunks when a book treated in this way is opened.
Sometimes, however, overcasting is the best that a
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binder can do, and there is no great objection to it if the
paper is soft, or if the book is large. When a book for
re-binding has been collated, pulled to pieces, mended
and end-papered, it has reached the same stage as the
sheets of a new book that have been folded and gathered,
and after pressing, both the old and the new books will
be ready for sewing. There are various methods of
hand-sewing; the sewing 'press* or frame used at the
present time is exactly like that shown in pictures of
sixteenth-century binders' workshops. The illustration
(Fig. 4) will show what it is like. It is interesting that
the sewing frame is still called a sewing press, although
as now used it does not press, I have, however, seen a
sixteenth-century illustration of a press exactly like a
large sewing frame, with the wooden screw nuts acting
above instead of below the crossbar.

Most fifteenth-century books were sewn on double
cords or split thongs of leather by a figure-of-eight